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˖ c . F#Ferve avaritia, miſeraq; cupidine pettus ? 
Sunt verba er voces guibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poſſis, et magnam morbi deponere partem. 
Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula gue te 
Ter pur lecto poterint recreare libello. 
Invidus, iracundus, inert, vinoſus, amator, 
Nemo adeo ferus eft ut non miteſcere poſſit ; 
4 | Si modd culture patientem accommodet aurem. Horace. 


N | / Say, does thy blood rebel, thy boſom move 
| With wretched avarice, or as wretched love ? 
| Know there are words and ſpells, which can controul, 
| Between the fits this fever of the ſoul : | 
| Know there are rhimes, which, freſh and freſh apply'd, 
| Will cure the arrant'ſt puppy of his pride. 
Be furious, envious, ſlothful, mad, or drunk, 
| 1 Slave to a wife, or vaſſal to a punk, 
A Switz, a High-Dutch, or a Low-Dutch bear, 
All that we alk is but a patient ear. 
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REVEREND Dx. BA 


Thou, whoſe works with varied luſtre thing, 
Effayiſt, Critic, Fidler, Bard, Divine, 
See to thy ſhrine | a zealous vot'ry run, 
Taught by thyſelf to court the. riſing ſun, 
No dead immortal then employs my toil, 
An old, worn out, unprofitable ſoil. 
On living brows we wiſer plant, the bays, Lay" 
Whilſt thou the Fav rite, I the Biſhop praile, 
Nor frown indigrant, if with Kzy profane 
The dark receſſes of thy ſacred; brain 
I ſtrive to open, ſince tis but to-ſhew- .- : 
From thy guaint Thoughts what, mighty uſes flow. 


So the wrought cheſt in ſome room's private part 


Seems only fixt to ſpeak the workman' s art: 
But, when unlock d, the fragrant ſcents diſcloſe, 


Its rich contents to each by⸗ſtander s noſe. 


Vet have I not, like modern Auctioneers, 


Increas'd thy. cabinet. with ſpurious wares: 
Thyſelf ſhalt, witneſs that they're all thy own, 


The genuine trus effefts.of Dr. Brqwn, 
Nor aſk to greet thee why the Miſe I end; 
To rival Churchil”s fame I neꝰer pretend: 


But 


(v1) 
But how, unleſs, like thee, I knew to ſoar 
In creeping praſe to heights unknown before 
With flight poetic, (tho' this Eſſay ſhews, 
I can like thee turn poetry to proſe) _ 
How could I ſpeak ſuch complicated worth 
Beſides, the pow'r, that ruling at thy birth, 
Made #bee all things, and laſt a Stateſman made, 
Urg'd me to dabble in the poet's trade. 
*Twas Intereſt, this world's God, whom all adore, 
But no one e'er than thee adored him more. 4 
Not Butler's Knight for logic fam'd ; for he, 
With all his quirks, was but a type of thee. 
Nor bluſh that a republican I name: 
Scoundrels of ev'ry party are the ſame. 4 ; 
And all the difference *rwixt brave Vaux and thee, N 


Is that one "Tapes, one loads the triple tree. 


Tnovon theſe, renown in ev'ry age ſhall gain, 
Thy height of glory they can nCer attain. 
Thou, who haſt ſtill'd the hiſſing people's noiſe, 
And made it /iften to the charmer”s voice; 
Thou, who (like fabled Hercules of old 
With pen for Club) than Hercales more bold, 
The many headed monſter haſt ſubdued, 
And quell'd proud Faction with her curſed brood, “ 
Shalt live; and me, thine Jolaus, tranſmit 
To fame, who held the candle to thy wit. 


See page 2d of the THOUGHTS. 
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(wi) 
Or when, by ſome cogenial poet ſung - 
A ſecond Fauſtus thee each minſtrels tongue, 
A ſecond Fauſtus thee the liſt'ning croud 
Shall hoarſe re-echoe ; and in notes as loud 
Proclaim, how taking up the conj'rer's trade, 
The ſprite thy fancy rais'd, thy magic laid 
How by the godlike love of gain poſſeſt, 
Thy plumy wand (like that of Noveliſt) 
Drove from their holds the bold licentious train ® 
Whoſe only ſource was thy prolific brain: 
Then ſhall my name with thine in concert chime, 
And grow immortal in the gingling rhime. 


Or pourtray'd underneath the deathleſs page 


My humble form may ſome regard engage ; 
Whilſt thou in ſacerdotal pomp ſhalt ſit 

Thron'd on the top, (the pinnacle of wit) | 
Conning with ceaſeleſs progreſs retrograde 

The codes, where Freedam's banners are apa 
In magic circle all around thee laid. 


Tatst vaſt rewards ſhall future times prepare, 
Yet ſhall thy merit preſent honours ſhare. 
For lo! the Crofer waits thy guiding hand; 
And ſoon the time ſhall come, when o'er this land 
(Whoſe ſelf- created Cenſor thou alone 
In Principles and Manners long haſt ſhone) 
Thy pow'r inguiſitorial ſhall extend, 
And to thy frown its ſtubborn youth ſhall bend. 


Ses page 2d of the Tyuoucars, 


For 


( vil ) 
For though from faithleſs Portugal it dies 3 
The glorious Inquiſition here ſhall riſe; 


And with its dreadful pomp delight our A | 


eyes. 


Non does the Mitre ſole — pains require, 

Though ſome may think it over-pays thy mite. 

A grateful people has upheld thy fame, 

And made a nine days wonder of thy name; 
While with delight the K— himſelf we ſee 
A commentator turn to pleaſure thee : 
And I (fa much I for thy honour feel) 
Have labour'd for thee with redoubled zeal ; 
As Shafteſbury commented (wicked wit) 
On Cato's Letters, long ere they were writ'; 
So in this Tract each curious eye may Tee _ 
A double comment on thy works and thee. 
And while tby Por rrics are here explain'd, 
Thy Chriſtian Principles are aſcertained. 

For ſure it needs no Scotſman's ſecond fight, 
To ſee that our great Thane is thy delight. 
That he, whilſt he maintains the ſov* reign pow r, 
Is Chriftian Legiſlator ; nay, and more 
Than the Jews Saviour Mo ofes was before. 


© See page the laſt of the Tuovonrs. 
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dern hiſtory, or attend to the writings 

of moraliſts and politicians ever ſince 
the creation; we ſhall find, that there are 
two cauſes, by which a free ſlate, and (as ſome 
pretend) even a deſpotic government, may 
periſh. The one is called, external violence, 
invaſions from abroad, and the- rage of foreign 
war ; the other, internal violence, difſentions 
at home, and domeſtic faction. And theſe two, 
though often interwoven, it 1s equally certain 
from the ſame authorities, are eſſentially di- 


1 we carefully conſult antient and mo- 


ſtinct and different from each other. 


After a dangerous and exhauſling war, the 
prudence of the miniſtry hath at length reftor- 
ed peace to our bleeding country. But in vain 
the ſword of wwar is ſheathed, if in time of peace 
the razor of licentiouſneſs and the ſciflors of 
faction are drawn, and madly lifted by many of 
our countrymen to the throats of their friends 
and allies and the tails of tberr fellow-ſubjetts. 
i B Happily 


(2) 1 . 


ariſen, who hath generouſly undertaken to 
lay this deluded, or deluding ſpirit ; (for which 
of theſe qualities it poſſeſſeth, or whether 
both, or neither, ſurpaſſeth even his ſkill to 
determine.) Nevertheleſs when we conſider, 
that he is the ſame perſon, whoſe powerful 
ſpells have heretofore ſo ſucceſsfully baniſh- 
ed * reaſon from religion, + preciſion from 
criticiſm, and enthufiaſm from * poetry; 
we cannot in the leaſt doubt of his abilities 
to perform this more than Herculean enter- 
priſe. For this purpoſe, he hath accurately 
traced, after his uſual manner, the preſent ſlate 
of things to its general foundations : By point- 
ing out (what was never obſerved before) the 
real baſis and genuine characteriſtics of true 


Liberty; by unmaſking the pretences of theſe 


rebellious tonſors; and /ay:ng open the ſecret 
Jurking places and diftinfiive marks of this 


double ſpirit of licenticuſneſs and faction; 
which (like its kindred ghoſt in Cock-lane, 


applying more to the evidence of the ears, 
than of the other ſenſes) if it were not for 
the extraordinary pains of ſome public- 
ſpirited gentlemen, vigorouſly ſuſtained and 
inforced by this laborious performance, 


might probably be taken for a mere phan- 


tom impoſed on the public by a ſet of jug- 
glers, with a deſign to divert its attention 


* Effay on the Characteriſtics. + Diſſertation on 
Poetry and Muſic. f Cure of Saul. | 
from 


Happily for this nation an exorciſt hath 
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from the ſolid and ſubſtantial ſtrokes of Li- 
BERTY and PATRIOTISM. 

Now as the intereſts of this miſchievous 
ſpirit are ſtrenuouſly ſupported by another 
of great power and influence, called he fp:- 
rit of the times *, which even this illuſtrious 
Conjurer ſeems fearful of offending, he hath 
prudently enveloped his charms in the tranſ- 
parent clouds of allegory, which ſome ſhort- 
ſighted mortals have fooliſhly miſtaken for 
the impenetrable miſts of inconſiſtency, ariſ- 
ing from the ſtagnant lake of dulneſs, and 
the muddy ſtreams of corruption. 

To remove theſe obſtacles, and ſet his in- 
eſtimable labours in their trne light, 1s the 
purpoſe of this undertaking; which it is 
_ preſumed will meet with his approbation ; 

as he muſt doubtleſs by this time be perfect- 
ly convinced by his own experience, that 
his precautions were wholly unneceffary 
with regard to the ſpirit of the times ; which 
ſo far from retaining the vigour and activity 
it lately manifeſted in ſo eminent a degree, 
is now reduced low enough to bear tamely 
with any inſults he may be diſpoſed to offer. 
But that I may not unwittingly fall into that 
obſcurity, which my Author for wiſe ends 
| hath affected to ule; it is highly neceſſary 
to drop the allegoric veil, I had aſſumed in 
humble imitation of him; and proceed in 

ainer terms to acquaint my Readers with 
the deſign of the following commentary. 


_.* Vide page 152 of the Thoughts, 
1 1 This 


853 is) 


This is not only, as abovementioned, to 
elucidate his obſcurities, but alſo to point 


. out thoſe beauties of thought and expreſſion, 


which are ſo peculiar to him; and have juſt- 
ly gained him the authority-and reputation 


of a claſſic. At the ſame time, I muſt beg 
leave to premiſe, that as the Author, I have 


Here undertaken to illuſtrate, has purſued a 
plan intirely different from any other writer 
of claſſic or unclaſſic fame in the diſpoſition 
of his Work (which is ſo artificially contriv- 
ed, that the Reader may peruſe it with e- 

ual profit and delight, either proceeding in 
the vulgar method from beginning to end ; 
Or in the more ingenious and faſhionable way 
from the middle to either end ; or, if he be 
an Hebrew, in a retrogade progreſſion from 
the end to the beginning ; or laſtly, which 
I would rather recommend, as perfectly 
ſympathetic with the ſtate of the Author's 
Imagination, by turning the book topſy- 
turvy, after the manner of the learned Ja- 
paneſe) I have not neglected ſo fair an op- 
portunity of relieving my Readers from the 
perplexity, occaſioned by perpetual references 


and quotations ; or the tedious impertinence 


ot voluminous notes, though written in the 
much admired, and conſequently much imi- 
tated ſtile of Scriblerus : but (greatly to the 
diminution of my own importance, which 
by theſe means might have ſwelled to the 
dignity of a full ized volume) have inſerted, 


or rather, to uſe a mors claflical phraſe, 


have 


($3) 


have 7nterwoven my own ſentiments with 
thoſe of my Author, ſo as to form one con- 
tinued Piece. However, that his reputation 
might in no wiſe ſuffer from this my preſump- 
tion, I have taken particular care to diſtin- 
guiſh, in a manner viſible to every one, my 
coarſe ſtuff from the ſilken produce of his 
brain; tho' to connoifſeurs this difference is 
of itſelf ſufficiently apparent; and, as it is uſu- 
al for Authors to point out to their Readers 
the witty paſſages in their writings by the 
help of Italics, I have ſcrupulouſly adhered to 


this laudable cuſtom : inſomuch that, being 


thoroughly ſenſible, that the following ſheets 


have no merit to boaſt of, but what is bor- 
rowed from the Work they are intended to 
explain; I have attributed each individual 
ſentence, phraſe, and expreſſion to its right 
owner, by conſtantly printing it in that 


character. 


As to the public, the political principles here 
laid down and inforced, being the reſult of the 
ſerious THovGnHTs of a dignified ecclefia- 
ſtic, and conſequently ſtrictih connected with 
religion and morals ; it is needleſs to make any 
apology for endeavouring to aſſiſt in eftabliſhing 
the public happineſs of mankind on the ſolid bafis' 
of virtue, namely the virtue of paſſive obe- 
dience *, which has often been made the end 


of 


* To obviate any cenſures that may fall upon me for 
miſapplying the words of my Author by a falſe interpre- 


tatien, I beg leave to recommend to the Reader's conſi- 
hs” o 7 — | | 


deration 


(6) 


of religion itſelf .—Jn this point the writer of 


thoſe Thoughts hath confirmed himſelf on the 
authority of an eminent Tory Divine, <whoſe 
political reſearches were of hke tendency ; and 
his commentator humbly begs leave farther 
to ſtrengthen this authority, by the example 
and motto of an eminent J-c-b-te lawyer, 
whoſe practice hath ever been exactly conſo- 
nant to the pretenſions contained therein; 


Uni æquus VIRTUTI, atque ejus amicis. 


According to the true ſpirit of which, it is 
to be hoped for the good of this nation, that 
he always will 


For Nox-REsISTANCE partially contend, 
And to her friends alone {till prove a truſty 
friend. „ 


deration the following remark of an ingenious writer: 
4 That all nations have given the general title of virtue 
way of eminence to that particular one, by which 


they themſelves were moſt diſtinguiſhed. Thus, among 


the ancient Romans, Valour was honoured by the name 


of Virtus, and the modern Italians, their degenerate de- 


ſcendents, in order to dignify their taſte for trifles have 
beſtowed on it the appellation of Virtu.“ But this ob- 
ſervation may at leaſt with equal juſtice be applied to in- 
dividuals; and the Doctor's tenets of paſſive obedience 


are not only to be ſeen. in this treatiſe and other of his 


writings, but throughout his whole conduct. If then, 
it be true, that an Author ſhould be made, if poflible, 
his own commentator ; I think, it cannot be diſputed, 
that I have given the true and genuine meaning of 
this paſſage, and for the ſame reaſon a faithful tranſlation 
of the ſubſequent motto. 71: in} 


8 ECT. 
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(7) 


$ & FN. 
Of the Nature of Civil Liberty. 


O the ſuperficial and ignorant it will 


| _ doubtleſs appear a ſuperfluous labour, to 
fix the true idea of Civil Liberty in @ country 


which boaſts itſelf free. > 5 
Yet the writer eſteems it a neceſſary taſk : Not 
only that he may appeal to his own idea of it 


thus eſtabliſhed, but alſo becauſe in the conduct 


(at leaſt) if not in the writings of bis country= 
men, it hath evidently of late been utterly 
miſtaken. | 
The natural Liberty of man conſiſts in living 
in a brutal ſtate of nature, that 1s, in a ſtate 
contrary to nature. Therefore ſuch a flate is 
rifly unnatural ; and conſequently the na- 
tural liberty of man is unnatural, Q. E. D. 
Now Civil Liberty is derived from reſtraint. 
Every natural defire, which might in any re- 


ect be inconſiſtent with the generul weal, ts 


grven up as a voluntary tax paid for the more 


important benefits which we reap from ſocial 


life. 

Hence appears the expediency and juſtice 
of the Excife upon Cyder, by the vaſt quan- 
tities of which liquor yearly conſumed in this 
iſland, (as it was an obſtacle to the importa- 
tion of foreign wines) not only his Majeſty's 
cuſtoms have been defrauded of a great reve- 
nue, but (what is ſtill worſe) the harmony of 


—— the 


(8) 

the correſpondence ſubſiſting between our 
neighbours and us, is much interrupted * 
which plainly ſhews, this natural deſire to 
be extremely prejudicial to the general weal.“ 
If this then was not a “ voluntary tax,” it 
reflects the more diſgrace upon this nation; 
fince common gratitude might have taught 
us, to give up with Soi ſo trifling a 
gratification to the inclinations of a miniſter, 
by whoſe timely interpoſition we ſtill enjoy 
the ſupreme bleſſing of drinking in peace, 
the pure and wholſome waters of our own 
rivers, unſtained with the blood of our coun- 


trymen. 
But when we were indulged with the 


Liberty of ſatisfying this “ natural de- 
fire” on payment of an inconſiderable tax, 


it was ſurely the height of ingratitude to 
murmur at the impoſition, or at the ſlight 
inconveniencies occaſioned by ſubmitting the 
oeconomy of our houſes and families to the 


caprice of the collectors; and no other ex- 


cuſe can be alledged to palliate the inſo- 


| lence of ſuch a procedure, but a ſhameful 


ignorance of this fundamental point. That 
Civil Liberty is derived from reſtraint.” 


CT. I. 
Of Licentiouſneſs and Faction. 
73 OM the caricature of Civil Liberty thus 


delineated, the idea of Licentiouſneſs will 
eaſily be fixed; we ſhall therefore ſpare our 


N 


(9) 
| Readers the trouble of conſulting their Dic- 
| tionaries for this article, by preſenting them 
| with a more conciſe and elegant deſcription, . 
than they will meet with there, of this atro- 
cious ſpirit. 

Licentiouſneſs is an unlimited indulgence of 
appetite in the ſocial ſlate. 

By this definition alone the Cyder-Coun- 
ties ſtand evidently convicted of Licentiouſ- 
neſs; as they have unwarrantably endea- 
voured to © indulge their appetites, '” which 
in the ſocial flate there is a neceſſity of curbing 
and fing: a maxim which the abſtemious 
inhabitants of North Britain are well appriz-' 
| | ed of, and always (in their own country) 
1 ſtrictly adhere to. | | 
i But Licentiouſneſs when its immediate object 

 - is that of thwarting the ends of Civil Liberty, is 
| diſtinguiſhed by the name of faction. 

ET And from this charge the Patriotic Society 

in Albemarle-ſtreet will find it ſomewhat 

difficult to clear themſelves; fince it cannot 
be denied, that they have indulged their 
appetites at an unlimited expence in a ſocial 
ſtate”(or a ſtate of aſſociation )with each other. 

It is likewife equally inconteſtable, that theſe 

meetings were inſtituted “ to thwart the 

ends of Civil Liberty,” which was then 
dawning upon us under the influence of the 
Adminiſtration. | 


C SECT. 


(19) 


SECT. IV. 


Unaſſiſted Laws no permanent foundation of 
Coil Liberty. 


87 HESE remarks (though not ve 
vious) are clear to every man poſſe 5 he of 
an uncommon underſtanding ; or (which has 
| the ſame effet) whole underſtanding is 
hoodwinked by the blinds of intereſt. « Let 
us now conſider, what are the permanent foun- 
dations of Civil Liberty, That is, in other 
words, What are the ofeBual ways, means and 
methods, by which every limb and member of 
ſociety may be uniformly ſwayed, impelled, or in- 
duced, to give up and ſacrifice his private de- N 
fires or appetites to the Good, Benefit, and 3 
Welfare of the Public, This ſubjef? deſerves b 
this =: 4 elucidation, becauſe in our own 
country and our own times, it bath been much 
and dangerouſly miſtaken. 

Certain Writers have artfully or weakly ſug- 
geſted : that the magiſtrate hath no concern with, 
the private opinions or operations of the mind, 
and that ations alone fall under ble cegnigance 
of theſe in power. 
| The Author of the Fable of the Bees boldly 
1 lays down this maxim, and is ſhallow enough 4 
1 alert that pillories, jails and gibbets are ſuſſici- 
ent means for the prevention of ſuch crimes as 


would endanger the grandeur and ſtability of 
the ſtate. 
Beſides 


| 
! 
] 


"nnd 

Beſides this Conjurer there is anotber, a 
very imprudent (becauſe a fincere) friend of 
Liberty, who ſpeaks in the following fimple 
tile; which though not deſigned to impreſs 
this principle, may at leaſt be interpreted into 
it. It is fookſh to ſay that government is 
concerned to meddle with the private thoughts 
and actions of men, while they injure neither 
the ſociety, nor any of its members. Govern- 
ment being intended to protect men from the 
injuries of one another, and not to direct them 
| in their own affairs ; it is plain that ſuch 'buſy 
care and officious intruſion into the perſonal af. 
Fairs, or private actions, thoughts and imagi- 
nations of men has in it more craft than Rind- 
neſs. True and impartial Liberty is therefore 
| the right of every man to purſue the natural, 
#E reaſonable and religious diftates of his own 
 - mind : to think what be will, and af as be 
thinks, provided be act not to the prejudice of 

another. 

Theſe expreſſions are crude, inaccurate, and 
fo unambiguous, that they leave the thoughtful 
reader at a loſs how to pervert ſuch 4 preciſe 
and determined meaning. But as nothing of 
this kind can be deemed impoſſible to one, 
who has exerciſed his torcular ſkill with 

| ſuch ſucceſs “ upon Ariſtotle and other an- 
cient Authors, we ſhall with greater confi- 
dence begin the attack upon a mere modern. 


* 


* Diſſertation on the Riſe and Progreſs of Poetry 
and Muſic. | 


C 2 Firſt 


| 
; 


Firſt then, they may poſſibly imply, that the 


magiſtrate hath no right to violate the laws of 


religious toleration ; but that every man hath a 
right to worſhip Gop according to the dictates 


of his oꝛon conſcience. In this ſenſe they are ra- 


tional and true, and this truth the writer hath 
more than once confirmed with his verdict *. 
But ſecondly, they may imply, that thoughts, 
ſpeculations, opinions and principles have no 
connection with a man's actions; at moſt none 
fo ſirong as to give the magiſtrate a right to 
regulate them by any means whatever, who 1s 
only concerned to regulate his actions; and tbere- 


fore no direction is to be given either to the 


grown or infant mind. 

This is not only a poſſible interpretation, but 
according to the appearance we have given it, 
the more natural of the two. Fer this Author has 


not once touched upon our doctrine of the neceſ= 
fary influence of opinions upon actions: it is 


true be ſpeaks of theſe opinions as being reaſo- 
nable and religious ; but if they be the mere re- 
fult of private thought, unaided by the regula- 
trons of civil policy, I ſee not why we may not 
as well call them unreaſonable and irreligious. 
And farther this is certain, that this principle 
has generally been adopted by Freethinkers : 
which ſufficiently demonſtrates, that all thoſe 
who in general —. adopted this principle, 


are Freethinkers. But whatever this Author's 
intentions were with regard to religion, we 


* In a Volume of Sermons, which contain many re- 
marks equally new, curious and important, 
. 


have 
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have nothing to do with them; it is his 
political heterodoxy alone that we have 
found neceſſary to take notice of, and which 
we think we have proved beyond all contra- 
diction. For in whatever ſenſe they were writ- 
ted, it was neceſſary for us to oppoſe them in 
that ſenſe in which we choſe to receive them. 
New after having demoliſhed theſe ſyſtems, 
we ſhall proceed to prove, that a free communi- 
ty built on thoſe maxims cannot be of long du- 


ration : that the mere coercive power of the 


laws is not ſufficient to ſuſtain ſelf: tha# 
there is a ſtrong and unalterahle connection be- 
tween opinions and attions : that a certain re- 


gulation of principles is neceſſary to prevent Li- 


berty from degenerating into Licentiouſneſs : and 
that a certain ſiſtem of manners and principles 
are the only permanent fcundations on which true 


Civil Liberty can ariſe. 


The natural appetites, paſſions and defires of 
man are the univerſal fountain of his actions: 
but there is alſo a ſtrong and eſſential cennefion 
between bis actions, and his thoughts, opinions 
and principles, Now to form this connection, 
either his thoughts muſt proceed from his 
actions, or his actions from his thoughts. 
But it is evident, that his thoughts cannot 
proceed from his actions, becauſe in that 
caſe a man muſt do a thing before he thinks 
of it; which is abſurd. * His actions then 

| | muſt 


In general it is; but this obſervation does not ex- 


tend to ſuch geniuſes as Dr. Brown, who often do 
things 


WT 

muſt neceſſarily proceed from his thoughts: 
But according to the hypotheſis ** his ac- 
tions flow from his paſſions alone.” There- 
fore thoughts, opinions and principles ars 
the ſame (or ſynonimous terms with) natu- 
ral appetites, paſſions and deſires. Q. E. D. 

Now whatever means are moſt effefFual in 
curbing and ſubduing the defires (or thoughts) 
of man, are tbe moſt Mectual means of regula- 
ting his actions, and eſtabliſhing Civil Liberty 
vn its molt permanent foundations.  _ 

The mere coercrve power of the laws without 


an aſſiſtant regulation of the paſſions and defires 


(that is, of the opinions and principles) 7s 
utterly inadequate to the great ends of private 
happineſs or public liberty. _ | 3 

Still farther and chiefly ; human porter cannot 
penetrate the ſecret receſſes of the ſoul, though 
it may of the cabinet; nor reach the dark in- 
tentions of the beart of man, whatever it may 
pretend by falſe gloſſes and forced interpre- 
tations : nor always be of werght to combat the 
Rrrength bf individuals, as we have had a glar- 
ing inſtance in the late commotions, in 
which, if it had not been for the utmoſt 
exertion of miniſterial power; the liberty 
things without thinking at all about the matter : and 


the treatiſe which gave riſe to this commentary is a 
convincing proof, that a man of real abilities can pro- 


duce the ſtrongeſt and moſt deciſive arguments in favour 
of any particular point, without being at the expence of 
ght and conſideration throughout the whole 


of 


the leaſt thou 
compolition. 
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of the miniſtry muſt have been deſtroyed, and 


the /icentiouſneſs of the ſubject have triumphed. 


What are be foundations of Civil Liberty J. 
HAT then (to return to my text) 


are the permanent foundations, on 
which perfect Liberty can ariſe. I anſwer, it 


can only ariſe on the power of ſuch a ſyſtem of 


manners and principles effeftually impreſſed an 
the human mind, as may be an inward curb 10 
every inordinate defire or thought. | 
The nature of man admits of this improve= 
ment in a conſiderable, though not in a perfet 
degree; which ſhews that perfect Liberty is 
pot to be expected, and that indeed there is 
no ſuch thing in nature, 

Virtucus manners (or a habit of paſſive 
obedience to thoſe in power *) are a per- 
manent foundation for Civil Liberty, But as 
in ſore minds the ſelfiſh paſſions are ſtrong and 
the ſocial ones weak or wanting, and in the beſt 

ormed heart incidental temptation may ariſe, 
and overturn its pre-eſtabliſhed babits ; it 
5 7s 


* See Note to page 6, | "5 
+ It is really admirable to ſee with what openneſs 
and candour the reverend Author here delineates his own 
character, and expoſes his former failings. At the ſame 
time, as an incidental temptation has happily overturned 


| thoſe vicious habits and principles, that formerly poſſeſſed 


him in favour of the late adminiſtration ; and placed 
more virtuous habits in their ſtead ; it is but juſtice to 
#155251 conclude, 


(6160 

is a neceſſary meaſure for the ſecurity of private 
virtue 2 public freedom ( Far "4 6 obe- 
dience of individuals, and the privileges of 
the adminiſtration) 7hat virtuous principles be 
likewiſe implanted in the heart. Such 'princi- 
ples, I mean, of paſſive obedience, as may 


ſtrengthen the good habits of thought and ac- 


tion already contracted by ſuperinducing the 
idea of duty. © - 24-1 
Off theſe there are but three, which can fway 
the manners of men, and confirm the founda- 
tion of Civil Liberty, Theſe are Religion, Ho- 
nour, and natural Conſtience, ' 
The principle of Religion tends to this end, 
as it induces the idea of duty, an idea found- 
ed on certain paſſages of Scripture, inter- 
preted to us by perſons delegated far that 
urpoſe,— But as the means of rendering Re- 
Eien a firm ally and ſupport of Civil Liberty, 
it is neceſſary that their dictates ſhould be coin- 
cident : that is, the diflates of Religion ſhould 
coincide with thoſe of public law. In free coun- 
tries this is the natural ſlate of Religion: and 
indeed it would be in a very unnatural ſtate, 
were it otherwiſe, in the moſt abſolute mo- 
narchies : for it is obſervable, that the Reli- 
gion of a State commonly . either bends to the 
ehtabliſhed laws of. the Community, or moulds 
them into its own genius and complexion ; for 
the latter of which purpoſes, I preſume, ſuch 


conclude, that virtuous principles of paſlive obedience 
are likewiſe firmly rooted in his heart, 
fs I. numbers 
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numbers of Roman Catholic Prieſts are dai- 
ly imported into this Iſland, in order © to 
confirm the foundation of Civil Liberty.” 

The principle of Honour affcrds a concomi- 
tant ſupport of Civil Liberty, when properly 
directed. But it is apt to be warped by the fa- 

ionable and ruling manners of the times. For 
whatever is faſhionable is apt to draw reſpect 
and applauſe: whatever is unfaſhionable is for 
the preſent entitled only to contempt . But 
in fs Countries this principle is much more 
liable to abuſe, than that of Religion, A regu- 
lation of it is therefore of the moſt important con- 


ſequence ; becauſe if left to its own fantaſtic dic- 
rates it will often endanger inſtead of ſirengtben- 


ing the foundations of public freedom. This. 
we have ſufficiently experienced of late in 
the conduct of our pretended Patriots, who, 
by retrenching the privileges of the admini- 
ſtration, ** in obedience to the fantaſtic die- 

tates of this principle, have greatly endan- 

gered inſtead of ſtrengthening the founda- 
tions of public freedom.” 

The third of theſe "7 nciples, that of natural 
Conſcience, is founded in the approbation of our 


* Here we have a natural and ſatisfactory reaſon aſ- 
ſigned for the Doctor's tergiverſation, and at the ſame 
time to confute the calumnies of thoſe, who aſſert, that 
his Honour is greatly tarniſhed by this act, he ſhews, that 
it is only warped T the attracting blaze of intereſt, << the 
faſhionable and ruling idol of the preſent times” : on the 
removal of which to the oppoſite ſide, his Honour may. 


poſſibly recover its former poſition, 
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geen heart. This is in cone reſpect independent | 


on the other two; out in another reſpect inti- 
mately related to them : independent on them, as 


it neither locks not out for the apprebation of Gon, 
nor the applauſe of man ; and intimately related 
to them, becauſe it appears generally to be 
the reſult of the one, cr other, or both. To illu- 


- ſtrate this by a clear and familiar alluſion : 


We tranſplant the approbation of Heaven and 
the applauſe of men into our own heart; and 


from thts through the fertile power of aſſocia- 


tion, ſprings a new principle of ſelf-approba- 
nion, and ſelf-reproof, as an additional regula- 
tor of our thoughts and actions &. 


e ts true, many Writers have reſolved the 


particular dictates of natural Conſcience into an 


anchangeable I nerple of right and wrong, ari- 


in the human heart. There" is 


ing untverſally 
no doubt, but the general principle of ſelf-ap- 
probation or | felf=rebuke arifeth in an univerſal 
manner in fome degree or ctber. But it is not 


This perhaps ſome may call explaining obſcurum 
per obſcurius; but fuch people are entire ſtrangers to 
the powers of eloquence, which have hurried the Wri- 
ter (in imitation of the greateſt authors of antiquity) 
into ſuch a grand. aſſemblage of metaphors, carrying 
Him with great force and impetuoſity through the differ- 
ent branches of gardening, till at laſt the whole is 
wound up in the noble fimile of a Watch. Though if 
we allow him to judge of this matter, as he moſt proba - 
bly does, from his own ſenſations, we ſhall, on appli- 


cation of the maxim laid down in the latter end of Note 


to page 6, be rather inclined to imagine, that the regula- 
tor, by which he has here repreſented Conſcience, is no 


other than a W EATHERCOCK., 
198 88 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to debate or dwell on this ſpeculative 
point; we may therefore take it as a truth con- 
firmed by facts, that the particular dittates of 
Conſcience will generally be founded on thoſe of 
Religion and Honour“. 

= then it appears, that this principle of 

Conſcience ſtands in need of a guide, as well as 
thoſe principles on which it is jcunded ; and that 
on their united influence, added to the force of 

pre-eſtabliſhed habits of thought and manners, 
= freedom might ſeem to ariſe on 1mmove= 
able and everlaſting foundatisns. 


. SECT. VL 
An Oljjedlion cenſidered and demoliſhed with 
reaſon. 


Oubtleſs it will be objected (nay it bath 
been objetted) that this 1s Ray ef a ſyftem 
of flavery, that it is building Civil Liberty n 
the ſervitude of the mind, and ſtackling the 


infant ſoul with early prejuaice. 
In anſwer to this plauſible objection the Ni. 


ter replies (what he hath elſewhere advanced 
and for confirmation cf which he dares ap- 
peal to Bailey's, Dyche's, or any other Dic- 
ctionary of hard words compiled for the i in- 


* From this theorem may be deduced the following 
curious problem. The flate. of the Doctor's Con- 
ſcience being given, to find that of his Religion and 
Honour. And, vice ver/a, the ſtate of his Religion and 
Honour being given, to find that of his Conſcience. This 
propoſition requires no demonſtration; it being as eaſy 
to ſolve, as to find the ſituation of the wind from” that 


of the Weathercock. 
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ſtruction of great or little children) that 4 
prejudice doth not imply the falſhood of the opinion 
enſtilled, but only that it is taken up and held 
without its proper evidence. This ſhews that 
prejudice may be good, as well as bad; and 
therefore it may be good to inſtill prejudice. 
Farther, the paſſions and reaſons of a Child 
will put themſelves in action, however wretched 
and inconſiſtent; in the ſame manner as his limbs 


vb, make an effort towards walking, hcwever 


aukward and abſurd. The ſame objection there- 
fore, that lies againſt inſtilling ſalutary habits and 
principles will ariſe againſt teaching him to walk 
ere : this being indeed a violation of the natural 
Freedom of the body, as the other is of the naty- 
ral liberty of the paſſions and the mind. The con- 
ſequences too are of the ſame nature : for ſure a 
Child left ts the direction of his owon appetites 
and reaſon would ſtand the ſame chance to grovel 
in abſurdities, as to crawl! on bands and hnees 
and wallow in the mire. 

Therefore, as our nurſes have provided an 
adequate remedy for theſe natural defects of 


the body, by the invention of a machine, 


known by the name of a Go-Cart : the 
Writer, in imitation of theſe ſage matrons, 
would recommend the uſe of an inſtrument 
of the like nature, which may be called a 
Go-CAR T for the MinD. But in an age, 
when the advice of theſe yenerable dames is 
lighted, and our children learn to walk 
without ſuch prudent aſſiſtance; it is na 


wonder to find our political nurſes ſo little 
regarded, 


(6 
regarded, that men have the preſumption 
to caſt off all falutary prejudices”, and 


take reaſon for their only guide. 
Much hath been ſaid in our times, indeed, con- 


2 the force of this faculty; but (not to 


| degrade its powers) to the Writer it appears, 

that mere reaſon, as it exiſts in man, is only 4 

power of diſcerning and chuſing the propereſt 

1 means for obtaining his deſired ends, whether 
33 they be good or evil; in fact, that it is no- 
thing more than INS TIN T. The paſ- 

ſions, appetites, habits and principles of the foul 

are the univerſal motives to human action. Where 

theſe point not to an end deſired, reaſon may in- 

duolently exerciſe its eye; but can never find nor 

create an object of force ſufficient to put the por 

ers of the ſoul and body in motion. Hence hu- 

: man reaſon muſt always receive its parti- 
* cular caſt and colour from the pre-eſftabliſh- 
| ed paſſions, habits, and principles ; will ever 
form its ruling ideas of good and evil, right 

and wrong, jult and unjuſt, from theſe great 


fountains of human action. Which is the 
| true 


* Here we have a freſh reaſon for admiring the Mi- 
ter's intimate knowledge of human nature, and at the 
ſame time a convincing proof of what we had before 
advanced, namely, that he draws it all from a recollec- 
tion of what paſſes within his own breaſt. As in this 
inſtance, ben his views pointed to no end defired, he 
indolently exerciſed his reaſon, or (to uſe a more favou- 
rite turn) his PRINCIPLES in a trifling manner on 
Ess Avs, ESTIMATES, SERMONS, POEMS AND Dis- 


SERTATIONs, But when the glorious Mitre preſented 
itſelf 


(22) 

true cauſe, why this boaſled human reaſon is in- 
deed ſo poor and unprofitable a poſſeſſion. 

Neither is there any difference with reſpect : 
the real and internal freedom of the mind, be- 
tween opinions inſtilled and opinions. caught 7 
accident, For in truth, the mind cannot be 
compelled to receive any habit of thought, prin- 
ciple or opinion. Theſe may indeed be offered to 
the infant mind ; but the reception of them is its 
_ own voluntary act: So when an ignorant 
chap, who has been induced to purchaſe a 
nag at Smithfield by the extravagant praiſes 
beſtowed on him by the jockey, finding it 
upon trial turn out a mere jade, returns to 
the dealer full of indignation at this imagi- 
nary impoſition ; the honeſt Yorkſhire man 
coolly replies, with equal ſtrength of argu- 
ment: It is very true, maſter, I offered you 
the beaſt; but whatever I ſaid of it, you 
know I could not force you to take it; you 
might have had it or let it alone, juſt as you 
pleaſed; ſo that if you did buy it; it was 
your own voluntary act and deed. 

Befides, if any difference could ariſe with re- 


ſpect to the true freedom of the mind; ſurely that 


itſelf to his view, as an object ſufficient to put the powers bf 
his foul and body in motion; then theſe celebrated 
TrovcnTs flowed ſpontaneouſly from his pen, (from 
his head I will not pretend to ſay:) and © by the ru- 
ling ideas of right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt,” which 
are ſo clearly diſplayed in theſe meditations, every intel- 
ligent reader is enabled to perceive from what . paſſions 


and appetites they received their particular caſt and co- 
* 
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mind 
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mind ought to be adjudged moſt free, which" a- 
dopts a ſyſtem of thought and action founded on 
the wiſdom of the agreeing ſociety : this at leaſt 
is conſonant with the old Stoic principle that the 
wiſe man alone is free &. 


Solus ſapiens liber. Hor. 


Theſe concluſions maturely conſidered, no one can 
deny our ſtoical Doctor's peculiar claim to wiſdom 5 
fince it is well known, that in all revolutions of affairs 
he hath ever “adopted a ſyſtem of thought and action 
founded on the wiſdom of the agreeing fociety ” ; and 
as to the other qualifications of a wiſe man, mentioned 
by the ſame author, 
| Dives, & eft rex 

Et ſutor bonus. Hor. 2 

He either has them already, or is in a fair way of 
acquiring them. Firſt, as to the acquiſition of riches, 
which is univerſally allowed to be the beſt proof of wiſ- 
dom, his late preferment is a great ſtep towards it. And 
for the ſecond accompliſhment, though he is no king, 
nor (unleſs the Cherokees or Catawaws ſhould: make 
him their Chief, for his great ſervices in promoting a 
taſte for their national muſic by his late curious Dis- 
SERTATION on the War-whoop) is he ever likely to 
be one; yet he may hope in good time to be a biſhop, 
The laſt requiſite, that of being a good cobler ”, he 
already poſſeſſeth in an eminent degree; of which, all 
his works in general are an undeniable teſtimony; and 
particularly this admirable ſyſtem, which he has moſt 
ingeniouſly patched up, by adopting a few old ſcraps 
of hiſtory to the worn-out principles of paſſive obedience, 
carefully drivng in, at the concluſion of the whole; the 
blunt pegs of perſonal invective. By which means with 
the moſt: indefatigable induſtry he has formed as perfect 
a Wooden Shoe, as ever was made by any State-Cobler, 
that ever undertook Job-work for a Scotch Political 
Warehouſe. 


Hence 


FF 
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3 
Hence then it appears, that the private free- 


dom of the infant mind is not violated, but only 


directed to its beſt end by the infuſion of preju- 
dice: hence it appears to be the proper deſtina- 
tion of man, that he ſhall not be left to the fol. 
lies of his own weak under/ianding, that he ſhall 
not be left fortuiteuſiy to imbibe the maxims of 
corrupt times and manners ; but that he ſhall 
be conducted voluntarily to adopt thoſe babits and 
principles, which have been conſecrated by the 
approbation of the beft and wiſeſt men in every 

age and nation. 5 


And it is the peculiar happineſs of this 
age and nation (a happineſs, nevertheleſs, of 
which it ſeems very little ſenſible) to have 
a miniſter at the helm, who ſtrives with the. 
utmoſt zeal to propagate theſe © conſecrated 
principles; and, who knowing the in- 
ſufficiency of our Jaws”, endeavours by more 
effectual methods to ſuppreſs to the beſt of 
his power the untoward allies of our _ 


reaſon; and who, in fine, is himſelf a ſuf- 


ficient © guide and regulator of our Religi- 
on, Honour, and Conſcience.“ | 
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W E/C r. VI 


A Confirmation 0 theſe Principles drawn from 
the Hiſtory of the Republics of this kingdom *. . 


Kt of Scotland 7 


7 HES E reafonings founded on the nature 

and conſtitution of man (though direaly 
repugnant to both) / receive à ſtrong and 
unanſwerable confirmation from the hiſtory of 
Jree States, To this parpoſe, I ſhall briefly ana- 
liae the genius of the moſt eminent —— of 
this iſland : Thoſe of Scotland, England, and 
Great-Britain after the Revolution T7. 


* This elegant and expreſſive figure, called by the 
learned a Synæcioſis, but vulgarly termed a Bull, is 
taken from page 82 of the Thoughts, where mention 
is made of he Rove of Britain. 3 

+ Sparta. 

The liberty I have taken of ſubſtituting theſe modern 
names in lieu of the more ancient ones of Sparta, Athens 
and Rome, may perhaps appear unpardonable to ſome 
of the Doctor's admirers ; but, in truth, they pay no 
great compliment to a genius ſo remarkably fertile and 
original, in ſuppoſing him capable of - impoſing on his 
Readers a mere ſchool- boy's tale, pilfered from Rollin and 
it por vat Dictionary: And I dare ſay, the generality 

critics will agree with me, in attributing the introduc- 
tion of thoſe hiſtories to a maſterly ſtroke of art, by 
which, to avoid the cenſures of his envious cotemporaries, 
| he has ſtrongly delineated the principal outlines of his 
own country, under colour of ſhadowing out the cha- 
racteriſtic lineaments of Sparta, Rome, and Athens. 
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The Republic of Scotland claims the firſt 
place; both on account of its antiquity and per- 
fection. The leading inſtitutions, which were 
the — of this Commonwealth, were theſe 


wobich follow. 45 
1. An inconſiderable ſenate, fit for the pur 
ſes of a miniſter, and conſiſting of the few 

nobility of the land, was eſtabliſbed as an inter- 

8 between the prince and people. 

2. There was an equal partition of the lands 

and geods of the ſubject among the free and rul- 

ing members of the community,  _ 

. On account of their national poverty, 
they introduced the uſe of iron money, inſtead of 
gold and filver. 


4: The ſame cauſe joined to their natural 
lazineſs and naſtineſs baniſhed or rather pre- 
vented all the arts of commerce, elegance ana 
luxury. 5 
5. Impelled by the ſame cauſe, ail the mem- 
bers of the ſociety partook of the ſame coarſe fare. 

6. An occaſional community of the wives of 


the Plebeians was eftabliſhed among the nobili- 


: So that a wife was not ſo much the proper- 
ty of ber husband, as of the laird of the clan, 
who was entitled by the laws of the land to 
paſs the firſt night with every bride in his 
vaſſalage, and afterwards to have her in 
common with her huſband “. 

7. With a parallel view a kind of community 
of children was ordained : By this no father had 
* See. Buchanan's hiſtory of Scotland, fifth edition, 
page 142. £ 5 
the 


We 
the diſpoſal of his own child; wbich from its 
birth was devoted to the ſervice of the efficers 
of the State, 

8. An unremitted preparation and readineſs 
for war formed. the chief employment of the 
Caledonian State ; that is, a ſtanding army 
was maintained under pretence of à conti- 
nued attention to the preſervation of the State. 

. Being too lazy to cultivate' their own 
lands, they made flaves of a large body of men, 
icho dwelt in Cumberland, and the adjacent 
country; who were deprived by them of all the 
natural rights of men, and were often laid in 
wait for, and butchered i in cold blood by the young 
men of 1 45 7500 75 2 

But the firſt and beſt ſecurity of civil Ei erty 
was laid 7 he deepeft fe — Hectual Fe 
ner by the mode 72 educati on preſcrt e 7. the 

Scottiſh youth. . 

No father had a right to educate bis e 
according to the caprice bis own fancy, but 
they were initiated early in the manners, the 
maxims, the exerciſes, the toils, in a word, in 
all the mental and bodily acquirements and ba- 
bits, which correſponded 81 the genius of the' 
State. The firſt and leading object of their af=- 
feftion was the welfare of their laird. 2 e- 
cure the manners thus acquired they were proht - 
bited from travelling into England, the ſeat 
of natural liberty and licentioulneſs, '/c eft they 
ſhould catch the infection from ill example ; and | 
the fear of ſtarving naturally prevented all 
ts from ftrangers. Thus were they ftrongly 

2 ax 
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and unalterably poſſeſſed with. the love of their 


Country. Ee 
Theſe ſevere manners were confirmed by all 
the principles that could ſtrengthen them in the 
mind of man. WE | 
. The principle of religion laid at the very 
Foundation of the State. The religion and 
power of an oath was 0 ſtrongly impreſſed on 
their. minds, that * Fergus, their reputed 
founder, truſted the future eſtabliſhment of 
his poſterity 20 that oath, which the people took 


on his laſt rture from the land. An cath, 


which proves that the religion of the country was 
wot at variance with the appointments of the 
State, becauſe it obliged them never to depart from 


the. family of Fergus: and a ſtill ſtronger 


proof of this afſertion is, that, in oppoſition 
to all other oaths, covenants, ties or con- 
nexions ſince introduced amongſt them, they 
have ever adhered. to this with the moſt in- 
vincible obſtinacy and unbiafled reſolution. 
. The principle of honour was not at variance, 
but co- 54 ted. with that of religion. Their 
fongs, which made a part of tbeir education, tend- 
ed to inflame their minds with honeſt ambition. 
Their ſubje? was generally the praiſe of ſuch 
men, as bad died in defence of the country, 
er. in. derifion of thoſe, who bad ſhrunk from 
the public ſervice. The old men talked bigh 
of what they had done: the younger part 
eccboed back their ſong declaring their reſo- 
vel be » Lycurgus, | TY 
. lution, 
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lution, not to diſgrace the valour of their fore- 
fathers *. | 3 
The principle of natural Conſcience was fo in- 
timately interwoven with thaſe of their Religion 


and Honour, that it "affords a ſiriking proof, 
how far natural Conſcience depends on theſe other 
principles. If natural Conſcience were in itſelf 
a well regulated and ſufficient guide, could any 
thing have been more odious to 1 2 than 

oſtitution, adultery, thievery aſjaſſina- 
- +... Tet all theſe did the ſevere 85 cal 
practice not only without remorſe, but with ſelf- 
approbation ; the infant mind being beforeband 
modelled to this ſyſtem of imagined duty. For on 
the very ruling principles of the State, their 
daughters were debauched, their wives were com- 
mon, their vittuals were flolen, their neighbours 


— 


were enſlaved and murdered. 1 
From this view of the Scottiſh Cmmon- 
wealth, theſe: farther remarks may naturally a- 
riſe. 1. 1t bath been matter of ſurpri 2 
_ what means Fergus ſhould be able to perſua 
the Scots not only to change the form of their 
Government, but to Jui t their private poſſe 
the property of their wives, the care of their 
children, and adopt a contrary 2 % abbur- 
rent from the defires of: civiliged man. And in- 
deed, ſuppofing the fact, it ſhould ſeem a paradox 


See that el collection of poems lately publiſhed 
by Mr. MPherſon. "IR 

+ Thoſe who diſſent from this opinion, in order to 
ayoid the force of this argument, make it a query, whe- 
ther a Scot hath any Conſcience at all ? 


utterly 


(54) 
utterly unaccountable. The true ſolution ſeems of 
a quite different nature. * Robertſon, the 
Scottiſh Hiſtorian, leads me to it. The 
firſt ages of the Scottiſh Hiſtory (ſaith he) 
are dark and fabulous. — The groſs ignorance, 
which anciently covered all the North of 
Europe, renders it impoſſible to give any 
authentic account of the origin of the dif- 
ferent nations now eſtabliſhed there.—The 
Scots carry their pretenſions to Antiquity as 
high as any of their neighbours. Relying 
upon uncertain legends, and the traditions of 
their Bards ſtill more uncertain ; they reckon 
up a feries of Kings, ſeveral ages before the 
birth of Chriſt, and give a particular detail 
of the occurrences, which happened in their 
reigns.—But that period of the Hiſtory of 
Scotland, which reaches from the origin of 
the monarchy down to the reign of Kenneth 
II. is the region of pure fable and con- 


jectures, and ought to be totally neglected 


or abandoned to the induſtry and credulity 
of antiquaries.” Hence it appears, that the 
true hiſtory of their founder was loft in the dark - 
neſs of fabulous and obſcure ages, and that as 10 
the beginnings of this Commonwealth" we have 
nothing to depend on, but the traditionary ru- 
monrs of. a barbarous- and lying 'period.—That 
mankind ſhould be carried back to this ſyſtem of 
manners from a ſlate of humanity and civiliza-, 
tion, that: they ſhould quit private property, de- 
eency, . domeſtic comforts, wives and children, 
* Plutarch. 


= 


and 


A 

and give them up to the poſſeſſion of tyrants, is 
' a contradiftion, to all the known pruers a 
paſſions of the human mind. To effeft a change 
of government is a work, ſufficient for the abi- 
lities of the greateſt Legiſlator ; and what even 
our unparallelled Legiſlator will find difficult 
to perform. But to overturn all the pre-eſta- 
bliſhed habits of the head and heart, to deſtroy or 
reverſe all the fixed aſſociations, maxims, man- 
ners and principles of a whole civilized commu- 
nity; were a labour, which might well be ranked 
among the moſt extravagant legends of the fabu- 
[ous Scots. Yet this is not ſufficient to deter 
our Caledonian hero from attempting to ex- 
ecute the ſame plan in a nation, which was 
always noted for its peculiar and invincible 
obſtinancy ; but in the true ſtrain of political 
knight-errantry, he nobly perſiſts in purſu- 
ing a ſcheme which has no foundation or 
example, except in the romantic tales of the 
credulous Highlanders. a 
On theother band to bring forward a tribe of 

untaught ſavages one degree towards civilizations, 
and there to fix them; — to introduce iron money, 
where no money had been in uſe ;—to diſcourage 
commerce, where commerce was almoſt unknown ; 
to make them go without breeches, <obere 
they ſcarcely knew the uſe of a plaid ; o allow 
of theft and homicide under certain limitatzons, 
awhere both bad been practiſed without limitation; 
t make wives at times a public property, 

here promiſcuous concubinage bad prevailedz 
to give children a confined education, wiere 19 
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education had taken place ;—Theſe might all ſeem 


the natural practicable efforts of a Fergus, or 
any other ſecond-fighted Legiſlator. 

The fate of Malcolm I. heir ce ting, 
confirms this ſolution. He with a degree of pa. 
lic virtue ſeldom ſeen in any tation attempted to 
bring back the corrupt fate to its firſt rigorous 
enftitutions. But that which Fergus could eſta- 
bliſh among untaught ſavages Malcom found un- 
pratticable 2 a corrupted people. He was 
ferzed, impriſoned, and murdered by a faction in 
bis attempt to reſtore freedom to a degenerate Re- 
public. And it is greatly to be feared by all true 
Scottiſh Patriots, that his illuſtrious Coun- 
tryman and deſcendent, by exactly purſuing 
the ſame ſalutary meaſures, may at laſt be 
brought to ſhare the ſame fate; and fall a 
victim to the envy of a numerous faction, 
that ardently wiſhes for his downfall, or ra= 
ther his exaltation upon Temple-Bar. 

2. Hence it follows, that the ſtrongeſt 
en inſtitutions may be formed on the 
avage ſtate of man: while the Lawgiver, 
who refotms a ſtate already modelled and 
corrupted, muſt content himſelf with ſuch 
— regulations, as the force of prior eſta- 
liſhments and public habits will admit.— 
Happy would the writer eſteem bis labours, if 
they could, in the leaſt, reſtrain the un- 
bounded imagination of our indefatigable 
Legiſlator from proceeding beyond theſe 
* Apis, | 
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narrow limits; or , this noble principle of 
Reformation, which hath tended fo much to the 
7 mprovement ef his country could in any degree 
be checked by his weak admonitions from degene- 
1 into a cauſe of his deftrutticn. 
by” appears that the inſtitutions of the Scot- 
tim republic were admirably calculated for each 
other's ſupport, becauſe they tended firongly to pre- 
deut the firſt inroads of temptation to the mind. 
The diwiſion of lands and goods among the No- 
bility, 700% away from the reſt of the nation 4 
hopes of ſuperiority i in wealth : The introduction 
of iron-money rendered wealth cumberſome and 
untrattable : The want of commerce prevented 
the materials of luxury : The baniſhment of ele- 
gant arts prevented the firſt conception of them: 
The barrenneſs of their land cut off the hope, 
nay, prevented the defire of all private indulgence 
vf the palate, the diforders of antemperances 
To ſecure theſe rigid Inſtitutions, their children 
zwere educated under the influence of their 
Thanes ; 4% private paſſion ſhould mixt its alloy, 
wth the rigorous apporntments cf the /{ate. 
But ſuppofing an inroad made into any one of 
ts caputal inſtitutions, the ruin of the whole was 
inevitable, Thus the acceſſion of one of 
their Monarchs to the throne of England, 
enriched ſuch of his ſubjects, as enjoyed his 
favour : Jhis meguality of po, tous brought in 
dea and prverty :' Or (as fome are ant to- 
think) we alten and poverty conſiſt in inequa- 
lity of poſſohons. Wealth bi wht in iu. 
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centiouſneſs and faction thus crept in, and the 
Fall of Scotland was inevitable. This gradation 
is alſo excellently expreſſed, though not quite 
ſo poetically, in the famous oracular verſes 
prefixed to our almanacks. War begets 


poverty, &c.“ * The world goes round.“ 
Net even amidſt the decays of this republic, the 
force of a rigorous education efſentially mixed 
2o1th the principles of the ſtate, was till conſpi- 
cuous. And the Scottiſh Clans preſent à clear 
proof, that opinion may be free, yet flill united. 
But this free union can only be the happy eſfeci 
of. an early and rigorous education ;. by which 
tbe growing minds of the community are volun- 
tarily led by public inſtitutions into one common 
channel of habit, principle and action. And 
\'F We learn from the above-mentioned Scottiſh 
WW: Hiſtorian, that their Clans reſembled one great 
ad powerfulperſon, actuated by one foul, rather 
| than a ſociety compoſed of many individuals. 
3 Such then was the force of concurrent man- 
„ ners and principles, all centering in one point, 
1 impreſſed on the infant mind, and continued by 
a. variety of rigerous inſtitutions. And the 
power of manners and maxims thus imbited, 
vas fo untractable, even in the declining periods 
o the Commonwealth, that the Parliament of 
reat Britain, after many fruitleſs attempts 10 
anmbhulate its influence, found that the only me- 
thod of defiroying thoſe principles, muſt be in 
diſſolving their Clans, and fettering their 
poſteriors with breeches. 


In 
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In analyſing the original flate of manners and 
principles in the Engliſh commonaealth ce 
hall find a different ſlate of things; tending firſt 
to enlarge and aggrandiſe the republic, and in 
the end to corrupt and deſtroy it. 


SECT. vIII. 
Of England. * 


F HE manners and principles of Old England, 
which tended to aggrandiſe the 3 
were, firſt, a love of their country, inſtilled into 
their riſing youth; formed chiefly on the power of 
cuſtom, and more particularly on the wwarkke 
genius of the flate. Their annals. abound with ſo 
many inſtances of this grand paſſion ; that-preſent 
times ſtand amazed, and with di Fully ereuit 


heir ſtory. 


2. This paſſion, founded on an early, hong 5 
not a preſcribed education, was ſo "reg 
by their religious ſyſtem, and their principle , 
honour fo coincided with that of therr religion, 
that, till the fatal entrance of Deiſm, Engliſh 
faith, honour and honeſty were grown into 
a proverb, and were current all over the 
world. 
3. Me have proved, that the princip 'pl of - 

natural conſcience muſt co-operate with theſe for 
the confirmatien of civil freedem. The jorce of 


* Rome. 
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(39) 
this principle is no leſs conſpicuous in the carly 
pertoas of Englith Liberty: It arefe even into a 
Ferecicus pride of virtue, independent of all out - 
award Jeſtimony, which bath diſtinguiſhed the 
great najines of Old England from thoſe of every 


other people upon earth. 
But in ſpite of all theſe, there were three 


fatal circumſtances admitted into the very eſſence 


of the republic, which contained the ſeeds of 
certain ruin. The firſt of theſe, was the neg- 
left of inſtituting public laws, by which the e- 
ducation of their chi Wren might have been af- 


certained. 


The fecond of theſe, was © their prince! ple of 


unlimited congueſt,” The ruling gemus of the 


State Was warlike ; their warlike genius Was. 
unchecked by any other principle, Hence unre-_ 
mitted exercifes, unceaſing improvements in diſ- 
cipline, increaſing valour and ferccity arcſe. 
Thus they attempted to acquire, and thus they. 
acquired the dominion of the ſeas. 

But ſuch an empire is utterably untenable. Va- 
lour may acquire, but cannot maintain it, The 
beay of ſuch a State is foo enormcus to be rfc- 
zually animated by the foul. This is a cauſe of 
ruin ſo clear, that it hath met even the obſerva 
tion of our poreblind M—y, and therefer 

needs no farther prop. 

The third principle was that fatal one of 
change: the danger arifins from this principle, 
man! fey mncreaſed with their increafing empire. 
That identity and integrity of manners, which 1s 
he foul and ſecurity of every free State, gave way 

: | 10 
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fo manners and principles wholly diſſimilar, 
New maxims of life, new principles of religion 
and irreligion, of honour and diſbonour, of right 
and wrong, picked up indiſcriminately anong 
the nations which they conquered, by degrees in- 
creaſed themſelves into the heads and hearts of 
the Engliſh. Here then, we ſee the original 
foundation of all the miſery and ruin, which 
enſued. On the conqueſts of the luxurious, im- 
moral and unprincipled tribes of France &, the 
Engliſh, having no preventive remedy in their 
State, of courſe adopted the luxury, the immora- 
lities, the irreligion of the conquered people. 

All the particular conſequences that followed, 
were occaſional and inevitable. The rapacity, 
the factions, the civil wars, the enormous proſli- 

gacy of individuals, the horrible calamities of the 
State, all theſe were no more than the natural 
and incidental effects of this general cauſe, © The 
lofs of manners and principles.” | 


8 E = 
Of Great-Britain , after the Revolution. 


HOUGH the fudy of hriftory be often in- 
ftrudive and uſeful, yet in one reſpect it be- 
comes the fource of frequent error even when it 
is written with impartiality and truth. Tots 
arifeth from a miſtaken application of hiflorical 
Jeds. In like manner, plumb-porridge is in- 


* Of Greece, + Of Athens, 


deed 


r 

deed very good and comfortable to the 
ſtomach ; but, if you eat it too hot, (be it 
ever ſo nicely and ſkilfully prepared) it is 
a great chance, if it do not burn your 
mouth. Much caution is therefore neceſſary 
in the application of hiſtorical facts. Let us 
then remark ſome of the moſt eſſential circum- 
ſtances in which the conſtitution of the Britiſh. 
State differs from thoſe of Scotland and Old 
England; and then draw ſich concluſions, as 
may be conſiſtent with theſe diſtinctious. 

We have ſeen the force of manners and prin- 
ciples in the ſtrong formation and continuance of 
tb? Scottiſh State. We ſball now ſee the effetts 
of manners and principles in the weak eſtabliſh- 


ment, the uncegſing factions and early diſſolution 


of the Commonweaith of Britain as eſtabliſhed 


| by the Revolution. 


I appears from our conjectures, that Fer- 
gus probably forming bis people in the firſt and 
earlieft period of civilization, was thus enabled 
to eſtabliſh a perfect Republic. William, on 
the contrary, having a corrupted people to re- 
form, could only inſtitute ſuch a kind of govern- 
ment, as their pre-eſtabliſbed habits, vices and 
forms of polity could admit. For at the time of 
the Revolution, which was the firſt ara of Bri- 
tain's freedom, many prior inſtitutions and eſta- 
blifhments both in religion and policy, manners and 
principles, had taken place. The ſeeds of irre- 
gion had for ſome time been privately foment- 
eng in the maſk-tub' of licentiouſneſs; bu? 

Solon. 5 


they 


6 


they bad not as yt broke forth inty open growth z 
— — at length they grew into a beyengs 
of an enormous head and ſtrength ; which 
was greedily drank by all ranks, till it had 
well nigh intoxicated the whole nation. 

The firſt and ruling defect in the inſtitution of. 
this republic ſeems to have been © the total cvant 
of an eſtabliſhed education, ſuited ts the genius of 
the State.” There appears not to have been any 
public, regular, or preferibed appointment of this 
Lind, beyond what cuſtom had accidentally intro- 
duced. *Tis true, that the parents often bad 
maſters to inſtruct their children in the gym- 
naſtic arts (tho even here the broad ſword 
was neglected) as likewiſe in mufic. Which 
laſt, in the ancient acceptation of the word, as 
we have often ſhewn in our diſſertation on 
this art, included poem, as well as melody. Tis 
farther true, that the poems thus . their 
children, included often the great actions, but 
with all the vices of their. ancient heroes; and 
whoever compares the Engliſh Robinhood 
with the Scottiſh hero F owl will eaſily be 
convinced of the ſuperiority i in manners and 
principles of the Scots over their brethren 
of the ſouth, who can admire (and what is 
worſe) teach their children to admire ſuch 
an infamous libertine and robber. Yet in 
this firſt and ruling circumſtance in the inſti- 
tution of a free State, the parents were much at 
liberty to do as ſeemed goed to them. They 
might either learn them Dr. Watts's Hymus, 
© Green grow the ruſhes O,“ or (which 

| is 
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is too often the caſe) learn them to ſing no- 
thing at all: So that /ome youthful minds were 
zmbibed with virtuous principles, ſome with vi- 
eious principles, and ſome with no principles, 
with ſuch as muſt, therefore, on the whole, tend 
to ſhake the foundations of true freedom. 5 

The ſecond ruling defect in the conſtitution of 
this republic was the eſtabliſhment of a demo- 
trary. This naturally aroje from the licentious 
fate of manners and principles, which William 
found already prevalent among the people, A 
virtuous people would have been content to have 
equally ſhared the legiſlati ve power with the 
higher ranks of the commonwealth, But a licen- 
tious people naturally graſped at the whole, as 
the likelieſt means (in their deluded eye) of gra- 
tifying their unbridled paſſions. Note here, that 
all who ſend repreſentatives for the countries to 
Parliament, are the people, but the citizens are 
the populace. Theſe are happily not poſſeſſed of 
the legiſlative power ; being a body of labeurers 
and mechanics, who earned their bread with the 
feat of their brows, and whom, even the 
candor of the writer, cannot deny to be te 
generally ignorant and ill educated, tos generally 

figate in manners, and void of principle. 
When the Britiſh Alcibiades, Lord Strange, 
addreſſed the legiſlative body of the Citigeis of 
London, he addreſſed tinkers and coblers, 
When the people of Rome retired in aifcontent to 
the. Sacred Mountain, they were appeaſed by the 
fable of the belly, head and hands. A Lird of 


Parliament would make but a ſorry figure, who 
; | : 2 cuid 
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ſhould come armed with ſuch an apologue for the 
convietion of a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
which in theſe days is accuſtomed to a more 
ſabſtantial and palpable method of con- 
viction. From this weak and imperfect eftas 
bliſhment, founded on the caprices of an ignorant, 
unprincipled and licentious populace, all the ſub- 
ſequent factions, which ended in the ruin of this 
Republic, are clearly derived, i wr 
M need go no farther into the hiſtory of this 
Republic for a diſcovery of the cauſes of its final 
ruin. It is true, that an imperfect ſemblance 
of Liberty often appeared amidſt the factions of 
ſucceeding times. Ut is true, that that powerful 
correctreſs neceſſity (for they who attribute 
this to the integrity and abilities of Mr, 
Pitt, greatly wrong this celebrated Stateſ- 
woman) gave à temporary union to all parties, 
and a temporary reſtoration to the State. Ho- 
ever, from the deduction of the cauſes here 
given, it auas natural to expect, that as ſoon 
as danger ceaſed, faction would ariſe. But as 
the we, of paſt time were chiefly founded 
on falſe principles, thoſe of the preſent age are 
founded on want of principles. For the miſtaken 
interpretations of Scripture, on which the Jaco- 
bite, the Tory, &c. founded their various pre- 
tenſions and attempts, are now beld in general 
deriſion. A preacher, of whatever religious 
congregation, who ſhould now advance theſe ob- 
olete State-heterodoxies, would be the contempt . 


of bis wiſer audience, Not but that they may 
| "es Rill 
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ſtill be advanced in political eſſays, and even 
ſermons, provided they. be cloaked under the 
ones covert of Religion and Liberty, 

unalliy, it is true, that wealth and luxury have 
contributed to haſten the fall of this conſtitution. 
But wwe need not have recourſe to the inroads of 


wealth and luxury, as the cauſes of its diſſo- 
lution. It reſembles a beautiful edifice founded 


on ſand rubbiſh ; where an uneducated, an un- 
praenciplgd, a licentious populace rule the State: 
that State is deſtined to the convulſiue truggles 
o —_— while it lives, and then to a ſpeedy 
” 2 7 . *. 1 | 


For the form and plan of the conſtitution intended 
to be erected on the ruins of the preſent, ſee the latter 
end of the book. In this place, I ſhall only beg leave to 
offer to the Reader's / conſideration a few more convin- 
cing proofs to ſupport my conjectures on the meaning 
of my Author. Firſt then, the preference he ſeems to 
give to Sparta for ſtrength and duration, might, if taken 
in a literal ſenſe, embarraſs even a commentator of his 
happy genius and talent for extricating himſelf out of 
difficulties ; as I am much miſtaken, or all the hiſtorians of 
that period inform us, that the Roman republic had 
greatly the advantage of the Spartan in this reſpect; on 
the'contrary, the antiquity of the Scottiſh form of govern- 
ment is unanimouſly upheld by all their legendary claſ- 
ſics, and is beſides ſupported by the invariable teſtimony 
of many thouſands of witneſſes of the ſame nation now 
living, who with a laudable zeal are ready at all times to 
aſſert the honour of their country in ſo tender a point, 
with their tongues, pens and ſwords. Secondly, the 
two ſections immediately following this in the original 
(moſt of which, however, I have here omitted) not only 
give an authority to, but are indeed the beſt defence of, 
my interpretation: As they contain, in plain ie” the 

am e 
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SEC f * 


Among what ranks 1 "ouſt neſs and Faction 
may moſt n be expetted. 8 


HOUGH this want of principle yy na- 
turally infect every rank of men in a: cer- 


tain degree; yet ſome ranks ne more ou 
G 2 70 


ſame account of the preſent ſtate of Great Britain (hs 
for prudential reaſons, not quite ſo exaggerated) as 
veiled under the allegory of Athens. Some of theſe p 
ſages are ſo perfectly adapted to the foregoing ſection, that 
J have made no ſcruple of transferring them to it. If any 
ſhould be inclined to cenſure. me on that account, as 
taking too great liberties with the ſenſe of my Author, 1 
muſt deſire them to Jook at the Appendix to a Sermon 
lately preached by him ; in which he takes the ſame me- 
thod of quoting paſſages from his © Thoughts on Civil 
Liberty,” and even other productions of his pen; and of 
interweaving them one With another, in order to explain 
his ideas in theſe very Thoughts. Thirdly, the high 
compliments paid to the Revolution in the latter of the 
above-mentioned ſections, are ſo far from making againſt 
my interpretation, that they ſtrongly corroborate and ap- 
prove it; for it requires no great ſhare of diſcernment 
to perceive that theſe compliments are merely ironical : 
That extravagant rhodomontade in particular, of the 
Revolution being the firſt zra of Britain's freedom, is 
enough to open the eyes of the blind, and make them ſee 
his intentions. I cannot conclude this long note without 
obſerving, that I have alſo purpoſely overlooked the ſection 
next to theſe, which comprehends a complete refutation 


of all the deiſtical writers ſince the Revolution; not only 
becauſe 
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fo it than others. And that we may give as 
little offence as poſſible, while we ſpeak the truth, 
we beg leave to premiſe the following obſerva- 
tion; which is as uncommon as acute, and 
| at the ſame time ſo irrefragable, that no one 
| will dare to deny it. This is, that a// orders 
of men are bern with an equal tendency to vir- 
tue or vice, and their adopting the one, or the | 
other, depends chiefly on the temptations to which 
their rank expoſes them. 3 
_. The great, (as we have before ſhewn in our eſti- 
mate of manners and principles) are luxurious, 
anbitious, and licentions, without religion, without 
conſcience, and with a very inconfiderable ſhare of 
true honour. 

The populace are poor, diſcontented and en- 
vious. They are let looſe to every impulſe of ap- 
petite by frequent opportunity and fecrecy of ac- 

lion; tbey are tempted by wicked examples, in- 
flamed by evil communication, and intoxicating 
Equors, Now as evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners, ſo do bad liquors ſpoil 
good principles. It is to theſe, and eſpecially 
Gin, the common drink of our Garretteers, 
that wemay aſcribe the many Libels that have 
| been poured forth ſince the peace againſt the 


becauſe it has been often done before, though, it muſt. 
be confeſſed, never in ſo conciſe and abſolute a manner ; 
but alſo, becauſe a great many are apt to think a chapter 
on irreligion ſomewhat foreign to the preſent purpoſe, 
and rather more proper to be inſerted in the Principles 
of Chriſtian Legiſlation, = 
h miniſtry z 
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miniſtry ; and a ſagacious critic from the 
ſtile and matter of a political pamphlet will 
cafily diſcover the - beverage of its Author. 
Thus many people of penetration have found 
from the man 7 flow and turn of Mr. 
| Churchill's verſe, that he drank large 
draughts at the Cerealian ſpring, before they 
were told of his fondneſs for Porter ; and 
any one, that reads Mr. Wilkes's North Bri- 
tons with the leaſt attention, will ſoon . be 
convinced that they were purely the effects 
of Hanover Mum. Theſe two, however, the 
Writer will paſs unnoticed, Jeft he ſhould ſeem 
to inſult over the exiled or the dead. 


4 * 


5 s n ⁰ ] dh 
Of the moſt effetual Means of detecting Lices. 
: tiouſneſs and Factiag. 


4 


ciples, it is eafily detected, becauſe it is ge- 
rerally avowed. It implies merely an error of 
the mind; and be who holds it, is not aſhamed of 
it, becauſe he bold it as a truth. So that a 
man, who is factious without knowing it, 
will openly avow that he is factious. 3 
But Faction, (as defined in the ſecond ſec- 
tion) ig founded on Licentiouſneſs. This cannat 
eafily be detected, bur Faction W 


JJ HERE Faction is funded on falſe prin= 


er 
Talſe principles, is eaſily detected. There- 
fort it is not con. 
Now Faction, (that is, faction founded on 
Ticentiouſneſs, or want , principle) has the 
48255 of freedom, and the favourite fub- 
Jetts of its clamours will be the miſconduct of 


thoſe that govern, 


In every free State there will frequently oc- 
cur certain ſuljects and meafures of ** don, 
expediency.” When ſuch doubtful meaſures 
berome the ſubjects of political contention, it may 
be difficult to determine from the mere circum- 


| Pance of opinion, who are the friends of Liber- 


ty, and who the abettors of Faction. 

A much ſurer determination may be formed on 
the manner and conduct of the diſſenting party. 
Let us, tben, endeayonr to partieularize theſe 
diſtinftive marks or charatters; by which 

lied to manners, (for opinions and prin- 
ciples are here intirely out of the queſtion) 
we ſhall beſt be able to determine, who are the 
friends of liberty, and who the abettors of Li 
rentiouſneſs and Faction. © agg 


£ ® The fubſequent ſection to this, in the original, con- 

of the following Characteriſtie marks of Liberty.” 

1. The friend of Liberty will: endeavour to preſerve that juſ: 

balance of divided power eflabliſhed by law for the ſecurity of 

Freedem. 2. He will be attached to meaſures without- re- 
ſpefing men; that is, whoever is in power, he will al- 
ways purſue proper meaſures for his own advancement. 

3. He will generally be ſelf-conſiſtent both in ſpeech and action, 


at is, whenever he can; for it would be morally im- 
poſſiblo 


= 


| \- FINS | IVY 
S * 8 T. XII. „5 
Of the firſt eharaBteriftic M arks "Y 2 2 
ne Fu Faction? | 
ce TH HE 1 of Paflim 1 aim to 
enſlave both lia and people to their 
f | 


wn avarice and am tion.“ 


_ 


Thus, 


poſlible for a * man to be fiene fo i in theſe. fre 
quent changes of miniſtry. 4. His debates will be void of 
undiflinguiſhing and injurious imputations on any whale bodied 
of men, or on the characters of individuals, who may differ 
from him in opinion; becauſe be will clearly ſee that others, have 
the ſame right of © diſapproving” as himſelf hath of << ap- 
proving” the meaſures government. I thought it unne- 
ceſſary to inſert theſe characteriſtics (however emphatica 

and comprehenſive) at full length in the text; becauſe 
every one who has the leaſt knowledge of the character 
of the excellent writer, may ſee theſe characteriſtics yet 
more ſtrongly marked in his conduct, than in his book; 
or, to borrow an exquiſite compliment of his, and apply 
it to himſelf, where it is ſo juſtly due: Theſe general 

truths might be commented on; but at preſent the writer can 
_ with ſatigfaction leave it to the impartial public, to find a more 
inſtrudtive and LIVING COMMENT, 

* By theſe marks, Mr. Pitt and his Friends have been 
generally ſuppoſed to have, been ſtigmatized ; but on how 
ſlight a foundation, any one may judge who conſidefs the 
deluge of praiſe, with which the Author has over= 
whelmed Mr. Pitt in a former production; and ſure] 
one can ſuppoſe that ſuch A known and zealous 99000 
of Liberty, would openly and directly eontradict Wo: 
in ſo material a point. Such a proceeding as this could 


hardly be reconciled with that expreßs declaration, that 
The 
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Thus, if any ſet of men had in former times 
been in power, and while in power had oppreſſed 
embarraſſed majeſty, with a load of perriwig, 
had by theſe means uſurped the Government of 
the Crown, and applied it rather to the ſup- 
port of their own influence, than to the public 
welfare. — | 5 

File Heads 75 the people had fared no bet- 
ter under their hands :—=If theſe too had been 
ſwallowed up in the great gulph of Tonſorial 
power: the members of the lower Houſe, 
obile they ſeemed to be the free repreſentatives 
of the people, had been in truth, a great part 
of them, no more than the commiſſioned deputies 
of their reſpective Barbers, whoſe ſentiments 


4 The friend of Liberty will generally (at leaſt) be ſelf- 
conſiſtent in word and action. However, theſe ſhafts 
are certainly not ſhot at random; and the late factious 
conduct of the tonſorial faculty gives us too much room 
to fix the ſtigma upon them, Beſides, it is notorious that 
as they now are, ſo they always have been, the chief 
ſupport and patrons of the Whig party : For, not to 
mention, that in Charles the Second's time, the intro- 
duQtion of perukes gave riſe to the introduction of Whigs; 
it has been obſerved, that the Whig intereſt has always 
prevailed in proportion, as perukes have encreaſed or 
decreaſed in their bulk; and that after the Revolution 
in particular, theſe vanities were carried to the moſt 
enormous lengths.——In order to obviate a plaufible ob- 
jection, -it may be neceſſary to remind the reader, that as 
our clergy have not as yet unanimouſly agreed to throw 
off the —— ornaments impoſed on them by theſe 
gentry; it would not have been prudent in the Doctor 
to exaſperate a ſet of people, who daily have his life in- 
tirely at their mercy. 

they 
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they declared, whoſe intereſts they purſued ; and 
whoſe inſtruments they owned themſelves 
to be by aſſuming the name of Whigs. 

If fuch a jet of men, as ſoon as they had Ig 
their influence, ſhould now rail at the Tory 
Miniſters of the crown, as the engines of deſpo- 
tiſm ; though they had been formerly allowed by 
the wiſdom of the State, as the occaſional ſecus 
rities of freedom: 

If they ſbouid now abſurdly magnify and exalt 
the privileges of the Lower Houſe, beyond the li- 
mits preſcribed by a free conſutution :—If their 
pretence ſhould be the vindication of the people's 
rights; while their real motive was the reftora- 


tion of their own exorbitant power, founded on 


an expected majority of their own journeymen 
and dependents :;— 
Tf this conduct was purſued by any ſet of men, 
they would Hand convicted of a clear mark of 
Licenticuſneſs and Faction. 


$ E CY, 2 
A ſecond Mark. So 
a T HE patrons of faction would be attached 
to men to the neglect of meaſures.” 


17 the ſame men, when formerly in power, 
Hould have obſtinately adhered to each other, and 


ſhould have execrated every man as the enemy of 


hrs country, who employed their rivals in any 


ſhape whatſoe ver 
H 2 
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Fin any ſudden change in the. fountain of 
„ @ more generous ſyſtem of government 
ſhould have taken place :—If theſe men ſhould be 
unexpeetedly ſiripped of all power and in- 
ence : 
Tf on this, the clamours of their attendant 
populace ſhould ariſe ; and demands in favour of . 
men ſhould be the leading object of accommo- 
dation : | 
F theſe demands ſhould be not only irrational 

in their kind, but exorbitant and oppreſſive in 
their degree ; requiring a general reſtoration of 
all the diſcontented, and a general diſmiſſion of 

all who Were in power, though of known fidelity 
70 this King and Country: 
1 ſuch ſhould be the conduct, &c. &c. 


SE CT. XIV. 
A third Mark, 
T T HE patrons of faction would be ſelf- 


contradictory and inconſiſtent, not only on 
different, but on parallel occaſions.” 

Thus, if the exerciſe of a profeſſion ſhould be 
guietly allowed to certain foreigners, and by the 
Jame perſons ſhould be clamoured againſt in their 
ſucceſſors : The perſons thus acquieſcing and 
clamouring by turns, would fland convicted of a 
felf-contradiftory and inconſiſtent condutt : And 
orthout deciding on the propriety or impropriety 
of the uſage in queſtion, (becauſe, perhaps, 

It 


( 5r Y 


it would not bear examination) would carry 
upon them a clear mark of Licentiouſneſs and 


Faction: 
Again, if a certain mode of adorning the 
head was generally exerciſed among all the 
ranks of a free country: 
ſens, already charaferized, ſhould now condemn 
this as a deſpotic meaſure in the ſervants of the 
crown, which they themſelves formerly exerciſed, 
when in power, and ſtill continue to exerciſe to- 
wards their cuſtomers :—Theſe gentlemen would 
betray a very notable inconfiſtence in their con- 
duft : And therefore, without any deciſion on the 
rectitude of ſuch a general practice, would frand 
convicted, &c. Tc 


SET mo 
fourth Mark. 


cc T HE patrons of faction would Rn 


to 22 and inflame an ignorant and 
licentious populace againſt their legal governors.” 


In a nation like this, to make the populace of 


the capital a ſucceſsful inſtrument of ſedition, a 

degree of art <vould be neceſſary ; perhaps, as 
much as 1s requiſite to whet and give an 
edge to a blunt raſor. The fir/t ſtep, therefore, 
that faction would take, would be to confound 
ztſelf with the reſt of the people; and dignify 


* the clamour of the POPULACE,” by /tiling it 


« the Voice of the BARBERs.” 
H 2 The 


If the ſame per- 
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The fury of ſuch a populace,' thus awakened 
by vanity, vice and ignorance, would ariſe in a 
variety of ſhapes. | 

If an order of the Senate ſhould be given for 
the burning of a paper legally declared ſeditious, 
ſuch a populace would be incited to reſcue it from 
the fire. And they who had thus incited them, 
would cry, That's the BARBER.“ 

Every talking demagogue, who ſhould oppoſe 
the meaſures of government, would be artfully 
and indiſcriminately obtruded on an ignorant 
populace as a patriot or berce. And they, who 
bad thus cbtruded him, comparing him to their 
own prating tribe, would beaſt that be was, 
6 The BARBER.” 5 

Every diſtinguiſhed friend to the meaſures of 
government, would-be artfully obtruded on ſuch a 
populace, as the enemy of his country : And they, 
who bad thus obtruded him, would ſay, that be 
as not ** The BARBER.” 

Every act of the legiſſature, which con- 
tradicted the paſſions or partial intereſts of fuch 
a populace, or their leaders, would be branded 
by them as arbitrary and oppreſſive ; and they 
would cry, that it was not The BarBeR.” 
daily or periodical papers of intelligence, 
as likewiſe ſcurrilous ſongs and ballads, were 
circulated from the capital through the nation, 
and theſe were open to the admiſjion of every 
thing, which private pique, paſſion or intereſt 
might ſuggeſt, they would of courſe become the 
general repoſitories of popular ſlander : And as 


malice 


(0 
malice is always more eager to accuſe, than in- 
jured innocence to defend ; the burden of moſt 
of theſe ſongs would be, Lord B is not 
the BARBER.” «35 


SE C 4 XVI. 
A fifth Mark. 


ce TP HE abettors of faction would throw in- 
jurious and undiſtinguiſbing imputations 
on every body of men, who differed from them in 
opinion.” es | 
Thus, if any miſtaken principle had formerly 
been maintained, but was now generally forſaken 
and derided; a faction could not be birch by 
any clearer mark, than by its attempt to conjure 
the ghoſt of this departed principle, in order to 
alarm and terrify not only the populace, but the 
People. = . 
Fon this pretence, any men ſhould. attempt 
70. revive animgſities which time bad buried; 
ſpould attempt to divide and diſtract the profeſ- 
ſors of an art, whoſe common <oeifare depended 
on their union ;—ſhould revile all men without 
Aiſtinction, who were born in a certain King- 
dom, and indiſcriminately endeavour to exclude 
them from a participution of thoſe truſts, honours 
and emoluments (ſuch as valets de chambres, 
cooks, hair-drefſers) to which:they might land 


entitled by their capacity or virtue Who * 


would 
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would not diſcover, in this unequal ano 4 

clear and diſtinctive mark, &. 

| The views of ſuch men, would be flill more 
parent, ſhould they inſinuate, that our nobi- 

lity n thoſe very men as their ſervants and 

favourites, whoſe principles tended to the ſubver- 

| fron of our Religion and Conſtitution. This 

inſinuation, indeed, -would not ſo much merit de- 

teflation, as contempt and ridicule. pf 


SECT. XVII. 
A foxth Mark. 


HE abettors'and inflruments of faction, 
would promi ſcucuſiy calumniate the pri- 
vate characters of the principal individuals of 
the oppofing party.” 

It was the Tu obſervati on of an ancient 
Writer, bat Me Barber is an abomination to 
tbe Chimney- ſweeper *, and the Chimney- 
ſweeper an abomi nation to the Barber. Yet 
the meaſures which theſe two parties take in their 
treatment of each other, are eſſentially different. 
The Chimney-ſweeper never maliciouſly flabs 


* Some may be inclined to think, that, whatever re- 
lation the Barbers may have to the one party, theſe pro- 
feſſors of the Black Art have very little analogy or 
connection with the members of the other; however 
we cannot help being of opinion, that this term is at leaſt 
as applicable to them, as that of the 3 af 
which-is beſtowed on them in the original. 


\ though 


- - nm 
(though he may ſometimes blacken) 41s 


neighbour : The Barber, on the contrary, de- 


lights in this moſt. practicable, but myſt atrocious 


of all miſchiefs ; Practicable to him, by his 
neighbours ſubmiting their throats to his 
razor; and atrocious by reaſon of the truſt 


repoſed in him. 


Here then, is a ſecure and ample field for 
every profligate miniſter of faction: Here © be 
tofſeth about ſciſſors, - razors, and death, and 


cries, am I not in ſport? * 


8 ECT. XVII. 


Setting forth, The whole art of defence,“ 
or, A new way to get out of old 


ſcrapes.” 


CHOULD it be objefted 2 the writer, that 


. while he blames the practice in others, be in- 


diſcriminately charafterizeth whole bodies of men I 


oho diſſent from public meaſures, he would reply, 


that the accuſation is groundleſs : For he bath 


expreſsly diſtinguiſhed thoſe who diſſent in princi- 
ples of Liberty (and theſe are none, as hath 


Though we cannot at preſent recollect any inſtance of 
this plea being urged during the late conteſt on Libels 
yet as we entertain not the leaſt doubt of our Author's 
2 ; we ſhall only remark, that it is a great pity, 
that Mr. Wilkes, after having given the lie to an auguſt 
Perſonage, had not pleaded, that he was very ſorry he 
ſhould have given any offence, but that he really was on- 
ly in ſport. — 


been 


4 Wr per > 
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been ſhewn before, SeR. XI.) from ſuch as. 
diſſent on motives of factiun. . 
Should it be objected, that he hath attacked 
even private charatters in the way of indirect 
deſcription, this accuſation would be equally ill- 
Founded; for % _ only NN Ty them as 
they happened to ſerve his purpoſe. 
ee it be objected, * he hath indirectiy 
cenſured thoſe, whoſe conduct he had formerly 
applauded, be replies, with a faſhionable 
double-entendre, that he never was attached 
to men, but meaſures *. 
Should it be obected, that ſome of theſe Marks 
may ſeem to involve men of good morals in pri- 
vale life: He would reply, that the affettions of 
good men in private hfe, may not always extend | f 
to the public: Though it is quite otherwiſe 
| with regard to men of bad morals in private 
1 life, of which he himſelf hath given an ex- 
| ample in the caſes of Wilkes and Churchill. 
Should it be objected, that ſome of theſe 
Marks may ſeem to invokve men, who have been 
eminently ſerviceable to their country in public 
| Fations: He would put them off, with politely 
| replying ; that he ever hath been, and ever will 
be proud to do juſtice to merit, when exerciſed 
in any public flation. 1, 
Should it be objected, that he queſtions the 
conduct of thoſe only, who are now out of power : 
He would reply, that he formerly queſtioned their 


* See note to Sec. XI. 
con- 
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eomdutt, when in the fulneſs of their power © 
Thus to make the 3 amends fo 
ſhifting his praiſes with the cap of power, 
he hath with the greateſt conſtancy and im- 
partiality abuſed ſome perſons in and out of 


Of the moſt efectaul means of checking the 
growth of Litentiouſneſs and Faction. a 
THE firſt advance towards a cure of this 
- national evil, muſt ariſe from the fleady con- 
duct of the Prince. - | 
The next remedy, tft be the fleadineſs of the 


minifler' in diſcouraging, as far as in bim lies, 


* Theſe four concluding ſections, I have contracted 
into one; as; I ſuppoſe, my Readers by this time may 
be glad to come to a concluſion; and (however they may 
admire it in the original,) perhaps would not allow # 
Commentator to ſtep out of his road for the ſake of at- 
tacking a diſabled Author. Though I cannot deny, but 
that I ſhould willingly join the WRITER in his eaſy 
victory over the Author of The Origin of Evil:“ as he 
has been before ſo worried by different huntſmen, hag 
there is no poſfibility of danger, and upon the whole, 
cannot help thinking it muſt be excellent ſport ; at leaſt 
if I may judge from my Author's alacrity and Sao ſcent 
at this ſort of game; wherein he has often diſplayed his 
ſuperior abilities, and (to apply to him the words, of a 
much inferior Poet) | 5 


„Thrice he routed all his focs, and thrice he few 
the ſlain,” | 
| the 
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the inroads of venality and corruption, This ts 
both his duty and intereſt, becauſe' the more the 
venul are fed, they grow more importunate : If 


you gorge one of theſe to the full, and thus lay 


bim to ſheep, ten will riſe in his place, every one 
more clamerous than the firſt, And this re- 
medy is the more neceſſary, as it admirably 
agrees with the preſent plan of œconomy. 
However, it does not at all affe& the body 
of Eccleſiaſtics, for whom there is always 
iſhoprics, and ſtalls, where they may © be 
laid to ſleep,” and reſt from their labours. 
 . Thirdly. The limitation of extended conqueſt 
and empire, might ſeem an object worthy the 
gttention of the higheſt powers, Rome periſhed 
its ' avidity of unbounded empire. Colonies, 
when peopled beyond a certain degree, (the 
bounds of which our miniſtry is perfectly 
acquainted with, and has taken care not to 
7 a ſtep beyond in the late peace) become a 
wrthen to the mother-country : They exhauſt her 
numbers, they diſtract her attention, they divide 
ber compacted ſtrength.* 
Furtbly. This limitation is of more impor- 
tance, as it would naturally ſet bounds to ano- 


From this ſurprizing ſimilarity of ſentiments, to 
thoſe of the North Briton, No. 24, our readers, perhaps, 
Will be led to conclude, either that the WRITER has 
copied theſe from the North Briton, or that he really was 
the author of that number. From the Writer's known 
character of originality, we ſhould be inclined to ſuppoſe 
the latter. | 

ther 


ths eh a variety of CHAPLAINSHIPS, 


a 


<-> 
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ther exceſs, I mean that of trade and wealth; 
Much hath been ſaid on the preſent exorbitant 
price of proviſions, and general diſtreſs of the 
poor. Every cauſe hath been aſſigned except the 
true one, which ſeems to be the ſinking value of 


money, ariſing neceſſarily from the exorbitant in- 
creaſe of trade and wealth, I this be fo, it 


follows, that the evil is incurable, excepting only 
by a general augmentation of the wages of the 


poor. Now this, which is the neceſſary effect of 


the exorbitancy of commerce, naturally tends, by 
the increaſed price of manufattures, to the de- 


ſtruction of commerce xv. It theręfobe appears 


to the writer a demonſtrative truth, that exorbi= 
tant trade and wealth are moſt dangerous to pri- 
vate virtue, and therefore to public freedom. 

Fifthly. The immediate care of upright man- 
ners and principles, might ſeem an object worthy 


lt is much to be lamented, that during the late in- 
ſurrections, our miniſtry had never thought to ſend the 
Doctor, as their apoſtle, into Spital-Fields, to preach this 
doctrine to the mutinous weavers. For we dare venture 
to affirm, that even, if they had only poſted up the leaf 
whence theſe reaſonings are extracted (and we know the 
Doctor has too much patriotiſm to refuſe giving up, now 
the curiofity of the public is pretty well ſatisfied, the re- 
mainder of his ſecond edition for the good of his country) 
it would have been of infinitely greater ſervice in diſ- 
perſing them, than all the edicts of the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Common Council. We had like to have 
added, or of the Houſe of * but a late penalty in- 
flicted on three of the Printers of the public papers, has 
— us more reſpect, than to preſume even to give the 
moſt diſtant hint with regard to any thing that is done 
OUT of that Auguſt Aſſembly 
L 3 the 
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the ſtrifeſt attention of the legiſlature. and 
magiſtrate. Indeed, the care of the former 
is already taken off their hands, by the diſ- 
intereſted pains of the Society for the Re- 
formation of Manners; and the latter, the 
legiſlature has already taken into its con- 
fideration, which it is to be hoped, may be 
further enforced by theſe THOUGHTS. a 
To this end, be thinks, that although be would 
hy no means diſcourage the freedom of the preſs, 
get fure its licentiouſneſs might ſeem an object of 
the magiſtrates regard. Now, hcentiouſneſs, * 
17 ( ever defire carried into action, which 
might, in any reſpect, violate thoſe equal laws 
eftabhſhed for the common benefit of the wwhole .” 
The licentiouſneſs of the preſs then, is tho 
deſire of every pert coxcomb, whoſe vanity 
leads him to ſet up for a WRITRR, carried 
into action. by prjoung his THouGHTs, in 
direct violation of the laws of nature, which 
effectually to ſecure the public peace from 
being diſturbed by the immoderate vanity of 
- theſe literary fops, has taken care to expoſe 
them and their works to continual ſcorn, by 
denying them the leaſt glimmering of com- 
mon ſenſe. From this deſcription it ap- 
ears, that the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, is 
he ſame with the © Caccethes Scribendi“ of 
Juvenal, or what, by the moderns, in com- 
pliment to the Scots, (who are remarkably 


® See page 14 of the Thoughts. 
infected 
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infected with this malady) is called the .itch 
of writing. And the rod of power ſeems to 
be more wanted here, as the brimſtone of 
criticiſm is found rather to irritate than allay 
the diſorder ; and the beſt remedy hitherto 
diſcovered (though even that uſually proves 
very ineffectual) is neglect. If this abuſe 
was once rectified; we ſhould not then ſee 
divines, the height of whoſe abilities reaches 
to the patching up of a tolerable SzR Mon, 
retend to write on poetry, muſic, ethics, 
politics, and in ſhort, on every ſubject, which 
their vanity or intereſt incites them to un- 
dertake. ; —_ 
 Sixthly. All theſe may be regarded as the 
temporary and concomitant ſupports of freedom : 
But the chief and eſſential remedy to licentiouſs 
eſs and faction, the fundamental means of : the 
laſting and ſecure eſtabliſhment of civil liberty, 
can only lie in a general and preſcribed im- 
provement of the laws of education. And it is 
for want of a preſcribed code of education, to 
which all the members of the community ſhould 
legally ſubmit, that the manners and principles, 
on which alone the State can reſt, are in- 
effeually inſtilled, are vague, fluctuating, and 
felf=contradifory. 
Nothing then is more evident than, that ſome 
reform in .this great point is neceſſary for the - 
ſecurity of public freedom, This reform, to ſome, 
may ape eaſy to effects; by others, it will be 
derided, as wholly impracticable. Perhaps - 
frut 
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truth may ſie between theſe taxa qpinions.— 
.- throw the manners and principles of a nation inta 
any new channel, is certainly a work of no ſmall 
difficulty. On the other hand, wwe ſeem to have 
many materials lying round us ready to be con- 
verled into the means of this great wirk. A 
pure and rational religion, univerſally profeſſed 
in the ſouthern parts of the continent, à ge- 
nerous ſyſtem of policy, founded on that religion : 
At home, a populace, part of which is al- 
ready converted, and the remainder, by their 
enthuſiaſm and ignorance ready to be con- 
verted, to - this pure and rational religion: 
A great number of ſkilful workmen lately 
arrived, who perfectly know how to handle 
their tools, and turn them to the advantage 
both of this pure religion, and the ge- 
nerous ſyſtem of policy founded upon it:“ 
and, to crown the whole, a zealous and in- 
defatigable M y, ready at all times to 
aſſiſt in promoting ſo good a work. 

To conclude, theſe remedies, however juſt 
in their nature, can only be effectual through 
a proper application: And this can only lie 

in a zealous and unfeigned union of the 
Honeſt among all ranks and parties, againſt 
the patrons and inſtruments of licentiouſneſs 
and faction. 

But our chief dependence for this reform 
is on the people, or inhabitants of the country, 
and not on the citizens or populace. New a 
circumſtance ariſeth, ich incuitably tends to 


Attſunite 
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dſunite and diſtract the honeſt among the '4y — 
Their diſperſion in the country has already 
remarked, as a circumſtance worthy of atten- 
tion.“ There we gave it as a cauſe of their 
union. Here it meets us again, as the cauſe of 
their frequent di 2 But the guilt and ill 
conſequences ariſe from the malevolent clamours 
of the capital, Yd en thence to the pro- 
vinces. Theſe clamours, though not of power, 
to ſeduce an honeſt people into actual ſedition, are 
yet often een to alarm and divide them. 
And though every friend of liberty aught to 
grieve, if a free, an honeſt, and a ſenſible people. 
ſhould ever defiſt to debate on affairs of over n- 
ment : Much caution ought to be uſed by the in- 
habitants of the country, how they give credit to 
the political rumours of the town, which are ſel- 
dom fpread without aefign. 

One mark of faction is peculiarly applicable 
to theſe clamours from the metropolis : If they are 
fraught with perſonal calumny, and attack pri- 
vate characters, they aſſuredly come from the 
enemies of virtue and freedom. Thoſe calum- 
nies, we mean, that are raiſed againſt the 
miniſtry ; for as to the diſſenting party, the 
factious and licentious, we ourſelves have 
not ſcrupled to throw out calumnies upon 
them, becauſe they have been found richly 
to deſerve them.. Al! theſe, therefore, a ſen- 
ſible and honeſt people will learn to ſuſpect and 
&eride. This foundation once laid, that is, 


See Sea. XIII. of the THuouGnTs. 
when 
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when they have once learnt to miſtruſt their 
own ſenſes, they will not be far from a general 
anion againſt the hidden deſigns of licentiouſneſs 
and faction.“ 


® This eloquent and maſterly concluſion, is not only 
admirably adapted to the purpoſe, but may ſerve likewi 
to refute thoſe who pretend, that the Doctor poſſeſſes but 
a ſlight and ſuperficial knowledge of the ſubjects he 
treats : For it is manifeſt from the whole addreſs, and 
eſpecially from the frequent and dextrous application of 
the epithets, © free, honeſt and ſenſible; how well the 
WRITER underſtands not only the theory but the prac- 
tice of politics, from the direction of the MANNERs and 
PRINCIPLES of a State, to cajoling the conſtituents at an 
election: And, when ſuch an occaſion ſhall call upon 
him to exert his various talents in the ſervice of his 
country, or (what is all the ſame) of thoſe who ſhall be 
then in power; it is to be hoped, that he will give the 
public his THovears on free Elections,“ or explain 
to his country audience (“ the people”) from the pulpit, 
the PRINCIPLES of Bribery and Corruption.“ 


The END. 


